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THIS ISSUE 


HISTORIC ADVERTISING 
AND PUBLICITY ART 


“EYEDROPPER” ETCHING 


SILK SCREEN METHODS 


THE TWILIGHT PERIOD OF 
U.S. ARCHITECTURE 


THE LOUVRE MUSEUM 
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THE ALL NEW, 4th EDITION 


THE ART TEACHER’S AND HOBBYIST’S FAVORITE BOOK 
ON ART TECHNIQUES. 


“Recommended by over 2000 Colleges and Boards of Education 


40 FASCINATING CLASSROOM PROJECTS 


A boon to art teachers! Here, in one 
handy volume are the facts and pro- 
cedures for working with all major and 
minor art media. Caretully selected illus- 
strations show the reader prime examples 
of the techniques involved and the meth- 
ods for progressing, step-by-step. De- 
scribed in simple language are the meth- 
ods for working in such media as: 


AIRBRUSH . . . WATERCOLOR ... CHARCOAL ... 
SCRATCHBOARD . .. MONTOTYPE . . . TEXTILE PAINTS 

BATIK . . . PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATION 
SILK SCREEN .. . FINGER PAINTING .. . 


and thirty others! (See Illustration.) 
USEFUL IN COUNTLESS WAYS 


Teachers will welcome this handy book 
that has been designed to help them meet 
the inevitable problem of classroom art 
projects. 

Hobbyists are enabled to “create their 
own” paintings, decorations, furnishings, 
lithographs, etc. 

Students: A how-to-do-it encyclopedia 
of information, whatever your style of art 
approach. Make your own helioprints, 


aquatints and mezzotints! 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS 


Not only does DESIGN TECHNICS 
show you the steps to follow, but it also 
lists materials and sources of supply. 
Truly a worthwhile book for any school 


or personal art library. 
THE PRICE IS SENSIBLE 


The cost is just $2.25. We will pay 
postage. And, if several copies are ordered 
at the same time, you can save as much as 


40%. (see offer below.) 


SPEGIAL OFFER TO TEAGHERS AND GROUPS 


Order Several Copies For Classroom Use And Save Up To 40%! 


2 OR MORE COPIES AT $1.50 EACH 


20 OR MORE AT $1.35 EACH 


SINGLE COPY PRICE: 2.25 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO., 337 So. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio — 
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EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF 
the national ART EDUCATION association 


Regional and National News in Art and Education 


» Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
» Association affairs. 


» Editorial comment. 


Ssstied Free Members 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$1.50 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Now you ¢an cut down crazing, shivering, blister- 
ing, pinholing and crawling. How? Using Draken- 
feld clay bodies with Drakenfeld glazes. The com- 
bination can’t be beat! Both the dry casting and the 
moist plastic clay bodies are specifically designed 
for cone 06 glazes. 

And, it’s a cinch to make a slip with the dry clay 
body ... simply add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. You may prefer the moist plastic 
body. It’s supplied ready-to-use . . . just throw it 
on the wheel and start spinning. 

Write for complete Details and Prices. 


“Drakenteld 


45-47 Park Place 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. New York 7, N.Y. 
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GRUMBACHER for the GRAPHIC ARTS 


Quality Artists’ Material for the Commercial Artist 


GRUMBACHER GAMMA 
RANGE NEUTRAL GRAYS 
are made in 6 steps, with an 
equal degree of contrast be- 
tween steps. Especially form- 
ulated and ground for use in 
air brush, brush or pen re- 
touching. They dry matt and 
lay evenly on glossy or matt 
photographs or drawing pa- 
pers without chipping or 
cracking. Also made in Black 

and White. 


in 344°x3%_" tubes & 1, 4, 8 oz. jars 


FINEST WATER COLOR 
WASH LAMP BLACK 
for wash drawings that look 
well and reproduce well. 
Color may be lifted easily 
for making corrections or 
softening edges. Smooth gra- 
dations of tone, from deli- 
cate gray tints to deep in- 
tense blacks. Exclusive ad- 
vantages that enable the 
artist to do his best—even 


under pressure of deadlines. 
in tubes——size & size 


GRUMBACHER BLACK 
WATERPROOF INDIA INK 
The dense, jet black opaque 
ink formulated to adhere to 
acetate, tracing cloth and 
ozalids. For lettering, fine 
line work, rendering and 
drawing. Free-flowing in the 
pen because it contains 
Lixium the exclusive solvent 
that cleans the pen. Made 


also in 20 brilliant colors. 
in 1 oz., 8 oz., pint and quart bottles 


NO. 30-17 SYMPHONIC 
WATER COLOR SET 
Intense, brilliant pigment 
colors in round cakes ar- 
ranged in a circle around a 
color wheel based on the 3- 
primary color system. 
Matches process printing ink 
colors. Excellent for accurate 
reproduction of brilliant wa- 
ter color effects, color notes, 
spots and visuals. Metal box 

—mixing tray cover. 


16 round cakes and brushes in metal box 


GRUMBACHER CEL-TESTED 
ACETATE-FOIL COLORS. 
Opaque, water-soluble col- 
ors for use on all water- 
resistant surfaces, acetate 
film, foils, celluloid, plastics, 
glass and metals. Colors will 
not break, flake or peel off 
even when bent or folded. 
Unaffected by normal heat 
and humidity. For color 
movie cartooning, package 


design, general art work. 
15 colors, black, 12 grays and 3 whites 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ARTISTS’ SUPPLY DEALER 
M. GRUMBACHER 
INC 


476 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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COPPER 


16718 Miles Ave. 


VITREX special enamels 

SILVER 
Write for Price List 

VITREX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GOLD 


Cleveland 20, Ohio 


Prepare For An 
Interesting and 
Profitable Career 


One of nation’s top pro- 
fessional schools! 55 in- 
structors, 123g acre campus, 
dormitories. Modern stu- 
dios and equipment. Low 
tuition. Free information. 
Write: 


4451 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 


and SCHOOL 
of DESIGN 


Hlustration 
cf Fashion Design 
Ceramics 
Advertising 
Painting 


= 
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Sculpture 


Fashion 
“Industrial Design 
Interior Design 


OX-BOW SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


D. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 
Sarasota, 


SAUGATUCK MICHIGAN 
4ist YEAR e@ June 2-August 25, 1951 
PAINTING: Lutz @ Mackinnon Rupprecht o Sinclair 
GRAPHIC ARTS: Frick 
THE CRAFTS: Achuff om Kraynik Major * Meredith 

Veteran Approved Send for folder 

REINGLING 
ART 


20th Year. Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Low cost. 
Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 11. Write for 
catalog and folder “In Florida Sunshine.” Address: George 


FLORIDA 


the School for Art Studies 


250 West 90th St., N. Y. 24 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
ALL FINE ARTS AND COMMERCIAL ARTS COURSES 


Write for Catalog 


SC. 4-9518 


58 W. 57th St. 


LIFE STILL LIFE 


ANNA MELTZER GLASSES 


studio 44 


New York 19, N. Y. 
CREATIVE PAINTING 


CI. 6-7288 


by 


The complete series 
DESIGN WORKSHOP 


A SERIES of 50 CRITICAL ARTICLES 


ON ARTISTS WHO ARE CREATING 
A MODERN RENAISSANCE IN THE U.S.A. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


The series is published in loose-leaf book form as CRIT- 
ICAL APPRECIATION COURSE II. Binder and all ar- 
ticles so far out (now 70% completed) go to subscribers at 
once. Others will follow in sets of five at six week intervals. 


$5.00 
Nyack, N. Y. 


DECORATE WITH COMMON WEEDS 


NATURE’S “JUNK” BECOMES A WORK OF ART 


- AVE you ever thought that the simpie act of collecting 
weeds can mark the beginning of creative thinking? 
The more varieties of weeds you gather the more fun you 
will have in using them for artistic arrangements, when you 
get back to the classroom or seek varieties of long and short 
stemmed weeds or branches and also some delicately de- 
signed ones. Add to these a group of massive stocks. The 
result: an unusual centerpiece for your table! The fields 
will supply containers for your arrangements. Gather po- 
rous rocks, half-rotted wood, ‘many-iingered’ branches. 
Bring them indoors and they will make your pile of weeds 
into a uniquely related center of interest. Explore, discover, 
rediscover and handle these matchless textures of nature! 


The setting changes to your home. There your crea- 
tive thinking really begins to work. You have a large collec- 
tion of raw material, in the form of curiously shaped bits of 
flotsam. To combine them you will want to arrange the 
more finely textured weeds together into smaller arrange- 
ments and make the more massive weeds into a grouping 
that could set on the floor by your fireplace, or on an empty 
table in the room. If there is one particular piece of wood 
or a branch that catches your eye, keep it free from your 
collection and place it in a spot where it can easily be seen 
and admired. If sunlight can fall on the natural displays, 
shadows will be cast making an arresting enlargement or 
your creative display. If there is no natural light place a 
small spotlight or a living room floor lamp in a position 
where it will best show off the setting. Natural tan and 
brown weeds can be painted to harmonize with the color 
scheme of your room. 


Children will love to make these natural displays for 
their own room. Creative thinking of children knows no 
limit! Allow these childish discoveries to grow into mean- 
ingful creations. 


At home or at work select a spot that can be converted 
inito a corner of perpetual beauty. Keep that spot alive with 
a natural display that can be changed from time to time. 
This “‘beauty spot” technique is not really new; it has been 
a standard practice among the Japanese for centuries. @ 


@ FEATURETTE BY JEANNE BOARDMAN 
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ART AND ART EDUCATION 
DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of 
Art, Stanford University, California. 


DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, 
N.A.E.A., Director of Art, Teachers College, 
Columbia U. 


MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver 
Public Schools. 
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Public Schools. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS Send your new address at least 30 days be- 
fore the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address: 
DESIGN MAGAZINE, 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Send old address with the new, enclosing if possible your Address label. 
The post office will not forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. For additional information regarding 
subscription status, write to: Christine Bolin, Subscription Manager 
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HOW TO SUBMIT MATERIAL FOR PUBLICATION 
Contributors are urged to comply with these rules. 


1. Articles accepted on contributing basis. 


2. Always keep duplicate copy. Although we will make every effort 
to return contributions, no guarantee can be made. 


3. Enclose self-addressed, stamped mailer. 


4. Do not send original art work, only photographs. As a general 
rule, photos should not exceed 8”x10”. 


5. Type all contributions, with proper clearances if necessary, and 
send to: DESIGN Magazine, 337 S. High Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 
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BY MICHAEL M. ENGEL 


CAN YOU TOP THIS? A Flemish artist produced, in 1904, the small- 
est painting in the world, executed on the smooth side of a grain 
of ordinary white corn . . . Chopin’s death mask was executed by 
the Comtesse de Beaumont Turner, the celebrated English 
painter and water-colorist, was the son of a barber ... In 1877 a 
battle scene by Detaille was refused a hanging in the Paris Salon 
“because it contained representations of late foes,’ whereupon the 
painter altered the caps and uniforms to those of Austrians, and 
the painting was shown, while yet wet, placarded “WET—do not 
touch.’ . . . Gilbert Stuart had twelve children, two of whom be- 
came painters .. . Hiram Powers removed at his own expense his 
statue of S. F. B. Morse which was badly in need of rebronzing, 
in the early 80’s. 


HOLLYWOOD TALENT: Harpo Marx, comedian, is a painter of some 
ability, as are Claudette Colbert, Gary Cooper and Jean Parker. 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens studied modeling at the Cooper Union 
Art School Daniel MacMorris painted a series of religious 
pictures in a luminous medium vis:ble in full glow in the dark. 
Robert Brackman once worked for a fashion firm as a lithographer. 
Wayman Adams has painted his friend Johan Bethelsen, artist- 
musician, 21 times .. . “Madame X’’, by Sargent, is badly cracked 
on the upper part of the face and body, according to a noted au- 
thority on restoration Boris Chaliapin, son of the famous 
singer, is a very proficient painter. 


ADDRESS UNKNOWN: No stone marks the grave of Gilbert Stuart 
and no man knows the precise spot where rest his ashes . . . Barrett- 
Browning, the only son of the poets Robert and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, was an artist of considerable merit . . . Mrs. Perugini, 
the youngest daughter of Charles Dickens, was an excellent genre 
painter . . . Gustave Dore, who was devoted to his aged mother, 

° ee 
once said “I have been too lazy to marry, and now I am too old. 
I am forty.”’ . An English antiquarian offered Leon y Escosura, 
the celebrated Franco-Spanish painter, four hundred thousand 
francs for the rare collection of art effects of his studio. 


STAR BILLING: John La Farge and Mark Twain were both born in 
1835 with the coming of Halley’s Comet, and both died in 1910 
with the return of Halley’s Comet . . . The French painter Marchal 
left a note to his bosom friend Dumas, after he was found a sui- 
cide, saying “he found it easier to face a pistol muzzle than ask 
a loan from a friend.” . . . In the time of Alexander there were 
several female artists of note, Cirene, Aristarite and Calypso—the 
latter a painter of Pompeii. 


SAILOR’S LAMENT: Velasquez painted a Spanish admiral so true to 
life that Philip IV mistook the painting for the man and reproved 
it severely for not being with the fleet . ... There is in a private 
collection a signed and dated Durer drawing done at thirteen .. . 
Ruskin made some etchings with the sharpened tong of an old fork. 


GIVING HIM THE BRUSH: Edwin A. Abbey refused to sit for Thomas 
Eakins, fearing that “he would bring out all the traits of character 
I have been trying to hide from the public for years.’ Recently a 
certain engraver’s work was. asked for by a museum, but when the 
director learned that the artist was still alive, he refused to give 
him an exhibition. (He wants ’em dead, not alive.) The price of 
“Pop” Hart water colors and prints was doubled two days after he 


died. @ 
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By JOHN JV. NEWMAN 


Mr. Newman is one of the country’s outstanding authorities 
on painting techniques and art materials. Readers are invited 
to present their problems to this column. Write: John J. 
Newman, 333 W. 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Mr. G. F. of New York 


CAN YOU EXPLAIN WHAT tS MEANT BY TEXTURES IN PAINT 
SURFACE IN LAYOUT WORK 


@ In commercial art pal as in any kind of fine arts or 
painting, tones or “paint surface” can be flat or textuied to 
create an appearance of evenness, but not flatness Of 
course, we assume the work is done only in ink, ter pera, 
casein, pencil or pastel. Think of taking a rubbing of a 
coin on a sheet of thin paper with soft pencil. Acti ally, 
the eye sees a broken or textured pencil surface. New, if 
a rubbing is made from a plank of wood of strong grains, 
using a piece of pastel, the interruption of tone on the sur- 
face of the paper is caused by the rough grain of the wood 
underneath. The white paper will show through the color 
as line texture. By rubbing in the pastel with the finger, 
whiteness disappears and an overall texture is achieved in 
a flat paint surface of continuous tone. Similarly, any rough 
material under the paper will produce a rubbing of uniform 
and pleasant patern and/or texture. If, on the other hand, 
these very materials (such as plank wood, wire screening or 
wash rags) are painted and printed, while wet, on the white 
paper or paint surface, another method of overall paint 
texture is achieved. Any pronounced surfacing can be used. 


Finally, a wet or semi-dry paint surface can be scratched 
for uniform overall texture by stippling with crumpled 
paper or stiff rag, or by the use of combs, stiff utility 
brushes, potato peelers, etc. So, we see texture can he 
taken from under the paper, can be applied on the pager 
and on the paint itself as well. 


Mrs. M. A. from Boston, Mass. 
WHAT WHITE DO YOU RECOMMEND FOR UNDERPAINTING? 


@ Lead white. 


Mr. A. W. B. of New York 
WHAT IS A BUILT UP LETTER? 


@ It is a drawn letter, a deliberately planned letter, usually 
connoting a sharp, clean finish or rendering. A good deal 
of reproduction lettering in the United — is “builtup 
lettering”. Roughly, the steps might be: 1. Soft pencil 
sketching for color and spacing on tracing Soi 2. Refin- 
ing with harder pencil on overlaid tracing paper. 3. Some 
method of transfer to drawing paper. 4. Final correction 
in hard pencil of transfer just made. 5. Careful inking- 
in, by working the ink to the outer line with pen or brush, 
(or, by outlining and filling in.) 6. Final ink corrections 
with very fine pen-point in black, and retouching with brush 
in white. 7. Erasing, cleaning and mounting. 


Mr. B. H. C. of Norwalk, Conn. 
meni nee TUBES OF WATER COLOR BE RE-USED OR SAI- 


@ Yes. Cut a “window” in the side of the tube and use 
the paint as though it were a pan or button color. @ 
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the technique of 


EYE-DROPPER ETCHING 


23 


sub-miniature work for the artist with a steady 
hand and a vivid imagination 


by 


REYNOLD H. WEIDENAAR 


EIGHTH STREET MARKET: actual sise 


SDURING works of art can be created with an eyedropper! Miniature etchings are as old as the art of etching. 
Among the creators of these gem-like masterpieces can be found the names of Rembrandt and Callot. Miniatures are 
not parts of compositions, but are complete pictures in full detail, with a richly concentrated, jewel-like quality. 

You will never find a pastime that provides more pleasure per square centimeter. And, if you can obtain a small 
press, all other materials can be kept in a single drawer, or even carried with you. We speak in terms of the centimeter 
when discussing this unusual technique. It 1s amazing how quickly one becomes adjusted to diminutive areas, with a 
couple of good lenses and a little patience. One can easily get lost in so diminutive a world, and even the etching assumes 
the gigantic proportions of a battering ram. If you live where space is limited, (or, lik2 Jonathan Swift's Gulliver, are 


HOME FROM THE FOREST: First state of etching. Plate is foul-bitten, SEVENTH, CORRECTED ETCHING: Plate is now almost fully developed. 
with bad reproduction evident in horses’ heads, man’s foot and cross Eye-dropper “biting ” filled in bad areas, and etching is complete 
on steeple. save for background treatment. 
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seeking a fascinating, new world) try this inexpensive and rewarding art after a hard 
day’s toil. 


THE PROCEDURE 


It is more than a stunt for casual amusement. Contemporary artists of reputa- 
tion are working today upon miniature plates, and the possibilities are astonishing. 
The seemingly superhuman achievements by John Taylor Arms defy analysis, and are 
unapproached for beauty of expression. Carl Schultheiss, Minna Citron, S. L. Mar- 
golies, and James Swann are well-known artists who have made important contribu- 
tions in this field. There are at least two national exhibitions devoted exclusively to 
miniature works. These range from postage stamp size to the dimensions of a playing 
card! Because of their modest price—often only a few dollars—a school of collectors 
has grown about the works. 


_ GROUNDING THE PLATE 
Professional etchers sometimes prefer to surface their own plates, compound 


grounds, and grind inks, all of which requires an impressive outlay. For our purposes 
we will try to work as simply as possible. A plate 2 by 3 inches is a handy size, and 
should be beveled, of high polish, and 18 gauge thick. Clean it with whiting and a 
few drops of ammonia, then dry the whiting until lustrous. Avoid scratching and never 
touch a polished surface. 

Because “liquid ground” is more pleasant to draw upon by needle, requires no 
smoking, and is especially versatile for miniature work, it is a preferred medium. By 
evaporating or adding ether, variations in thickness are possible. For those who dislike 
liquid grounding, the time-honored “ball ground” method will later be described. 

Lay the plate upon some object in the tray—a cork for example. Quickly pour 
the liquid over the plate, without splashing, but covering a little to excess. (Figure 1.) 
Take it up immediately and pour back into the bottle before the exceedingly volatile 
substance has a chance to set. (Figure 2.) You may have to try again! If you have 
laid a smooth, enamel-like coat, translucently light brown in color, you may breathe a 
sigh of relief. But if it is streaky, opaquely black, or dust speckled dissolve it with 
kerosene, use new whiting, and make another attempt. Allow it to harden for several 
hours. The greatest problem is dust which permits acid to eat ruinous “‘foul-bitten” 
holes. Always keep a ground pure by filtering it through cotton every time you re- 
turn it to the bottle! 


DRAWING AND ETCHING 


Although Pennell deprecated the use of a transferred guide on a plate, it is vir- 
tually indispensable for a beginner. With a sharply pointed H pencil make your out- 
line the exact size of the plate, upon a 5” by 7” sheet of draftsman’s tracing paper. Re- 
member your sketch will expand a little when wetted. Pass it through a tray of water 
(Figure 15) and lay it upon the grounded plate, which is face up. Pass them lightly 
through the press. Use the blanket felts, and blotter as for regular printing, (Figure 
17.), a procedure which will later be discussed. Correctly done, the graphite sketch 
will appear on the ground in faint silvery lines. 

A properly sharpened needle should draw through the ground so as to expose 
the plate, but should never cut into the metal. Hold the needle perpendicularly if you 
want the lines to etch with uniformness. (Figure 5.) Draw only the lines which are 
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to be heaviest just now. Examine the work through a 
magnifying lens. Smallest lenses are best held by hand, and 
it is not necessary to hunch over the work; you can see it 
clearly from normal reading distance. Try it! An impro- 
vised tracing paper screen on a wire or cardboard frame 
will diffuse the light and reduce glare from the coppery 
lines. (Figure 5-B.) Now for the etch itself. 


It is normal etchers’ technique to immerse the plate (af- 
ter protecting the back with shellac) in a tray of etching 
acid. But miniature work is more suited to a unique method 
which we will use in place of a tray. When you have drawn 
the design, take a camel’s hair brush and moisten it in your 
mouth. Paint the whole plate—with saliva! This may 
mystify the reader, but it is the secret of control! It is 
virtually impossible to maneuver liquid globules of acid 
upon a resinous surface because of the surface tension ; but 
saliva is an emulsion which induces a receptive surface. 
(Figure 6.) Blot it up. Then, with an eyedropper, a weak 
acid should be laid over the surface to stain the lines. 
(Figure 7.) The acid is Dutch mordant. Take up the acid, 
and rinse the plate with water, blotting it gently. If this 
test-staining shows that the needling is satisfactory, use the 
camel’s hair brush again, but only in selected areas where 
you want your deepest lines. (Figure 6.) Strong iron per- 
chloride acid is laid over this, and it will remain within the 
exact confines, etching deeply in that specific area and also 
staining it. This is the reason the ground should always 
be translucent, not opaque. 


When the iron perchloride appears to have taken a deep 
hold, pick up the plate, blot it, and examine the lines with 
a lens or by feeling with a needle, to gauge the biting depth. 
Now you are ready to needle the medium work. In like 
manner repeat the saliva-and-etch process upon this new 
work, but with a milder acid. (Dutch mordant, and iron 
perchloride half-and-half.) The lightest and final etch 1s 
with Dutch mordant. Remember that as you work, the 
first lines continue to deepen to some degree while you 
repeatedly apply acid in progressively weaker strengths. 
You have the advantage of watching your dark-stained com- 
position gain in mass and depth. It is not hard to judge. 


AN EXAMPLE: “EIGHTh . MARKET’ 


In etching this miniature, I first brushed the whole sur- 
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face with saliva, and blotted it. I then flooded it with 
Dutch mordant which nicely stained the drawing, after 
which I washed the plate in running water. Next I selected 
the areas I desired to etch most deeply. (i.e. the deep 
shadows, and the outline of the cart.) These were saliva- 
painted with great accuracy. The iron perchloride bit deep- 
ly. I rinsed the plate. Then I drew some of the figures, 
the tarpaulin and other lighter areas, which were saliva- 
painted and etched with medium strong Dutch-perchloride 
mixture. Finally, the faintest masonry in the background 
was needled, and after saliva-brushing, etched a few sec- 
onds with extra weak Dutch mordant. I dissolved the 
ground with kerosene (figure 8.) and after a gentle polish- 
ing with whiting, the shining surface revealed the etched 
work. (Figure 9.) 


Sometimes an underbitten line, or fine detail cannot be 
isolated for further etch by saliva-painting. In that case 
you must resort to “‘stopping-out’’. Seal off the surround- 
ing work by meticulously painting it out with stoppout 
varnish, so the acid cannot penetrate ; then etch the remain- 
ing exposed work. I avoid this as much as possible, for I 
dislike the opaque, gummy blobs which result and cannot 
be needled. It may be preferable to reinforce under- 
etched parts with a drypoint’s cutting point. (If some 
parts are too deep, a scraper is used to lower the surface, 
or a burnisher to rub the lines narrower.) Drypoint’s 
conspicuous tones may not satisfy the purist, however, and 
if he wishes to adhere to the etch, a roller ground must 
now be employed, because liquid ground confusingly reti- 
culates in drying, due to the etched linework underneath. 


BALL GROUND 


Heat the plate upon the etching stove. A frankfurter 
grill is often used. I have even worked with an overturned 
iron frying pan as an improvised stove. A 60 cent sterno 
canned heat stove is collapsible and really hot. It is handy 
but don’t overheat! Just enough to melt a little off the bail 
onto the plate, (Figure 3-B) without bubbling or smoking. 
Work the ground down into the lines to fill them complete- 
ly. Roll it over the plate and roll the excess from time to 
time on heated copper plate until so little remains as to be 
almost transparently thin. (Figure 3.) Let it cool. (For 
our purposes we will not smoke it.) This is standard 


(please turn to page 18) 
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early american 


GREASIE'S 
> 


ILS 
CONCRETE. 
ote ae a comparison of the techniques used | 


in the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries - 


Capital for Pocket Wounds, I: 

Superb for Conscience Strains, 

Delightful Cosmetic, 

A Super-Excellent Depilatory, | ti 

att, Fine Hair-Tonic, 

A pvextisixc art in the early days of this country’s exist- 

aA ence had a flavor uniquely its own, the likes of which we may ce 

(a8 never see again. The billboard of today was born as the tavern _ " 

; I< sign of yesteryear, and from this humble origin, advertising art | r 

a » has become a multi-billion dollar business. Today, through the : 

medium of the high speed press, the metal engraving and such 

| processes as lithography, silk screen and gravure, literally millions 

777. of reproductions are made from the artist’s original sketch. 

A Until the closing portion of the nineteenth century the only AA 

method for pictorial reproduction was the woodcut and hand-made - 

: steel engraving. With the advent of the chemically produced half- P 

. tone engraving, immense vistas opened and advertising came into fe 
its own. 

’ Historic woodcuts reproduced through courtesy of Dover How did it all start? In Colonial America, the first newspapers aay 

: Publications, Inc., publishers of “Handbook of Early were brought out in the early 1700’s. They were solid with hand of 

American Advertising Art,” by Clarence P. Hornung. : Ww 

4 set type, were issued sporadically, subject to censorship and con- ha 


3 tained very little more than three-month old news from Europe, 
4 ship news, and small advertisements announcing “arrival of a fine 
#3 selection of beaver hats from London.” (This last appeared in a 
1704 issue of the“Boston News-Letter.” ) 


Among the earliest of tobacco advertisements is the woodcut at left, circa 1830, a crude predecessor to the well laid-out, present-day form of cigarette advertising 
exemplified in this “Old Gold” two-page spread. Today, the copy is usually minimized to a slogan, testimonial, and catch headline. The ad to right appeared in 
several nationally circulated magazines, and was run in four color process inks. The woodcut was run in black ink on rag paper, for newspaper reproduction. All 


art work was thus limited to straight line carving, there being no dot-structured, chemically etched plates prior to the late 19th Century. 
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Benjamin Franklin was responsible for the first step 
forward. In 1726, an issue of his “Pennsylvania Gazette” 
introduced the use of the small woodcut illustration to 
liven up ad space. These were tiny (1%) stock cuts of 
sailing vessels, inserted between or within the handset type 
announcements of ship news. They met with such hearty 
praise that it wasn’t long before the idea was being copied 
by other colonial newspapers, and additional illustrations 
were created. By the year 1740 the columns were broken 
by spot cuts of other standardized products—hats, bales, 
stage coaches and the like. In 1735, Franklin drew a pair 
of spectacles for an optical ad and a gloved hand for a glove- 
maker. These were probably the first commercial newspaper 
illustrations in America. 

After Franklin, though, progress stood still. Fifty years 
later, newspapers were still using occasional art work, had 
adopted mastheads, (see page 19) but no innovations had 
taken place beyond this. Stock cuts still served to identify 
general classifications as a sort of index, but “selling copy” 
was non-existent. 

In 1771, John Dunlap of Philadelphia started publishing 
“The Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser,’ which 
became the first weekly to go in for mass advertising space. 
Dunlap was so successful in bringing home the adage: “It 
pays to advertise,” that his newspaper soon became the 
first daily in the colonies. Dunlap was a driving force, but 
when the Revolutionary War began, newsprint became 
scarce, newspapers were cut to minimum size and a “Dark 
Age” descended over the infant field of illustrated adver- 
tising. Each ad was rigidly held to minimum size. True, 
the number of advertisers increased in the Pennsylvania 
Packet,’ but the pages read like so many columns of classi- 
fied ads. 

At the turn of the 19th Century, with the war successfully 
concluded, things were still at a relative standstill for want 
of initiative. And it was about this time that a new medium 
was introduced, which soon overshadowed the newspaper 
in the eyes of the advertiser. This was the Almanac. 


oe 


An Honorable Treaty of Peace, 


By 1794, Philadelphia was a sprawling metropolis of 
fifty thousand people, and it became apparant that census 
was necessary, with a directory of inhabitants. In that 
year, a gentleman named Hardie brought out the first city 
directory and almanac, which listed the townspeople alpha- 
betically. It made dull reading, but it served its purpose. 
In 1818, though, John Paxton decided to dress up his 
Directory with a special section: “Philadelphia Annual Ad- 
vertiser.’ He sold space to merchants to defray the costs 
for bringing out the Directory, which, hitherto had been met 
only by annual subscription from individuals listed. This 
special advertising section was a tremendous success. The 
67 full-page advertisements were replete with illustrations, 
including boots, shoes, restaurant interiors, false teeth, hats 
and violins. 


THE WOODCUT ENGRAVER 


Advertising art was now firmly established. It was 
still a rough, crude, pioneer style. But the germ of an idea 
had taken hold firmly, and the experienced engravers of 
England saw there was a golden opportunity for them in 
America, and they began to create high quality wood en- 
gravings for export. Thomas Bewick of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
was one of these men. His work was clear and brilliant. 
A contemporary, Alexander Anderson, part-time medical 
student, also began to make engravings—his were on metal. 

Anderson was a native New Yorker. He amused him- 
self as a youngster by copying engraving on blank copper 
disks the size of a penny. He soon sold them (for fifty cents 
apiece) to a local bookseller. We thus had our first copper 
etchings, the forerunner of the line engraving as we know 
it today. 


Early newspaper art was restricted to use of hand-cut wood plates and hand 
made type. Copy was inclined to be lengthy and somewhat histrionic. Mod- 
ern headlines are designed to say the message in a minimum of wordage, cus- 
tomarily restricted to nouns, verbs and conjunctions. This same headine might 
appear today simply as: WAR ENDS! 


Extra. Feb.21. 


PROCURED BY 


The valor of the 


AND 
Patriotism, Persev 


Supporters 


ARTICLE TRE THIRD. 


We reecived by express, at 12 o'clock this 


dey, in connerion with the offices of the Evening A! prisonars of war taken om either side, ay 
Post, New-York Gazette, and Mercantile Adver- ‘e!! by land as by sea, shall be restored as sooo 
tear, copy of the Ratibed Treaty, between this racticable after the ratification of this treaty, at 

reinafter mentioned, on their paying the debt. 
before the pablic. It was brought from Wasbiog- which they may bave contracted during their cap 
ten to Philedelpbie in 14 hours, and from Phila- two contracting partees respectively 
delphia to New York ia 9, performing the whole *®6*6* to discharge in specie, the advences which 
distaace from Wesblagten tw this city (240 miles) = have bere wade by the other for the suste 

hou rs.—Com. 


coustry and Greet Britain, end hasten to ley it 


va 23 ance aad maintenance of such prisoners. 


, American Arms, 
THE 


erance and Virtue 
THE 


of the War. 


shall have power to to such other place peetive repurt:. declarations, s*atement« and de 
as they sbel!l ¢bink fit. 
shall have power tu and detesmime the their shall he delivernd by them ty 
points above mentioned, in conformity with the the cf his olay sty, and to the 
provisions of the said treaty of of one thou- agents of the aited taus. who may be 
sand seven hundred and eights three, and shall tiv appeiuted authorised ty the le 

cause the boundary afuresan!, the source of pines son behaly of theie respecte ermments. 
the river Cruiz to the river Lroquon of Cata- The ball be «spectively paid in 
raguy, to be surveyed and mathed according to such manner sball be agreed ort seen the two 
the said provisiuns. The paid commissiuners shall @ontracsing parties. such tu be 


said commissuners cisions, and of therr accounts, and of the journal of 
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A comparison of early 19th Cen- 
tury and modern railroad adver- 
tising. With the advent of photo- 
engraving, the woodcut has be- 
come restricted to “‘historic’’ and 
antique art, intended merely to 
dress up modern layouts. News- 
paper cuts are usually made for ' 
65 and 85 line screens, with the ; 
finer screened 100, 120 and 133 

line cuts being preferred for mag- 

azine reproduction. 


the New: every Madey might THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


Advertising art flourished in the form of the woodcut, 
through the Eighteenth Century, and some of our great 
names in etching worked with advertising commitments, 
then with book engravings, and finally into the early edi- 
torial cartoon. Their names are secure in the annals of 
pioneer advertising and newspaper illustration: John Ten- 
niel, Frank Leslie, Currier & Ives, P. S. Duval, Thomas 
Nast. They made the illustration a necessity and a strong 
selling point. 


In the years that followed, posters became increasingly 
popular as an advertising medium (imported from the well- 
known billboards of Paris and London) and the newly de- 
veloped process of lithography was responsible for posters 
in several colors. They were serious competitors of the 
printed advertisement. To meet the challenge, woodcut en- 
gravers were compelled to do their work on a gigantic scale. 
Since reproduction was a direct process— woodcut against 
paper—the printed billboard was likely to be carved almost 
life size. Still, the engravers were able to do it, and for 
less than the lithographer could. A wild battle ensued. 
Each faction—-the printer and the lithographer—attempted 
to win customers by making more eye-catching advertise- 
ments than did his competitor. This was a period of ex- 
travagance and foodness for excesses. It was the Victorian, 
filled with gingerbread and over-decoration, and this pro- 
clivity for excess became increasingly apparent. Adver- 
tising pages in newspapers became a riot of confusion. The 
compositors too joined in the fight. They delved into their 
type boxes at the print shop and came up with handsful of 
screaming typefaces—the more garnish and unrestrained 
the letters the better. Ads were reduced to a senseless 
hodgepodge of conflicting styles. It was many years before 
they learned to consider the use of type and illustration 
in its true perspective as a definite art form. The early 
American ads shown on these pages will bear studying by 
the commercial artist and historian. They tell, more than 
any other form of expression, how the esthetic taste of a 
nation progressed from crudity through excessiveness to 
the present day level of judicious restraint. Compare the 
examples illustrated here. And then—re-examine this issue 
of DESIGN twenty years from now. How will the adver- 
tising art of 1951 compare with that of 1971? © 
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FALL IN! PALL IN! PALL IN 
Senatorial 


COLONEL ANTHONY CONK. 
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RECRUITS WANTED 


To fill up a Company of this Regiment, undor the command 
of Officers who have seen service in the field. 


The following Bounties will be paid to all those who volunteer 


The of $60 


One Mionth’s Pay Advance, 
ke 


$150 before leaving the State, and $75 as soon as discharged! 


PAY commences from date of enlistment, and good QUARTERS and RATIONS provided immediately 
CAPT. J. W. SWIFT 
ist LIEUT. E ROGERS, ®eeTuiting Officers. 


Tent, City Hall Park, Brooklyn. 


Bar ER & Printers Printing Bouse Guy 


Above: recruiting poster for War of 1812. 


Below: recruiting poster circa Korean Campaign. 


But for him ... words would be sterile, meaningless things 

. words like freedom, lWherty, justice. equality... words thar 
make pacts, proclamations, constitutions, charters... hopes for 
a better, more peaceful future. 


Rack of each man with a gun there are at least 245 men in uniform. 
They are men who are doers in their own right . . . specialists 
in communications, transportation. engineering, food. housing, 
motors, muintenance, repairs, electronics and many others, 


Today's Army is a multiple combination of teams... in which 
all individuals merge their identity for «a cause. Yet, as on any 
team in civilian life, individuals emerge from the group to carry 
the team and the cause. 


Your Army is constantly secking individuals of courage and initia- 
tive. Last year more than 300.606 men volunteered for the role of 
HIM. If you believe you can qualify. stop in at vour nearest U.S 
Army and L. S. Air Force Recruiting Station and see how much 
your Army offers you! 


U.S. ARMY 


[ “Be off, you Scoundrel! 
GO TO 


CRISPIN’S BOOT STORE 
IN PEG ALLEY, 

And get a Pair for yourself for almost 

Nothing! Officer, 

% let him go quick.” 


HAIR CUT PHYSIOLOGICALLY 7 438 i 
& CASTOR, 
ABLE HATTERS. 
FURS, 
MISSES’ BONNETS, 
GENTLEMEN'S HEKAD-PIECES, 
&c. &c. 
CARBONIQUE’S 
PATENT 
INEFLATUNG 
POWDERS, 
FoR 
SPHERICITY. 


The woodcuts shown above are representative of the “humorous” ap- 
proach in advertising of the mid-19th Century. Used in small newspaper 
insertions and in handbills. 
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ILK SCREEN PRINTING 


by 


NORA ZWEYBRUCK 
Prang Textile Studio 


OR several years, designers, art teachers, occupational therapists 

and young hobbyists have become very familiar with the words 

“silk-screen print” or “hand-screened.” The former secrecy sur- 
rounding the silk-screen printing process, which restricted knowledge 
of the step-by-step methods to manufacturers only, has been elimi- 
nated. Now, even school children of ten can print their own greeting 
cards, monogrammed ties, and scarves featuring the insignia of their 
school bands, scout groups and clubs. Adults can make draperies, 
clothing and scores of useful, decorative products. Perhaps the most 
appealing feature of the silk-screen technique is the readiness with 
which it may be used by the large scale production workshop on one 
hand, and the hobby-anxious individual amateur on the other. Profes- 
sional results are obtained by both, and the budget covering the orig- 
inal investment may be adjusted to fit one’s pocketbook. A manufac- 
turer's silk screening loft can be easily reduced in scale to a card table 
or properly padded drawing board (for fabric printing) and one or 
two efficient drying racks for the wet prints. The cost of a small 
frame, stretched with good screen silk and accommodating in size the 
production of cards, cocktail and tea napkins and other small items, 
is approximately $3.00 and lasts for thousands of print impressions. 
The same fluid with which the film-stencil is adhered to the screen 
for printing in large quantity, serves as a bath in which the film- 
stencil may be removed from the back of the screen altogether. Thus, 
the same screen may be used for different designs over and over 
again. The original investment in paints, too, 1s small compared to 
the large number of prints it is possible to produce with the contents 
of one 8 oz. jar. Prange Textile Colors, for instance, a pigmented 
emulsion paint developed only within the last ten years, may be 
mixed to match any hue or color. This unique paint mixes as easily 
as poster color or tempera, dries within a few minutes, is both wash- 
fast and sunfast and does not stiffen the fabric. 


THE STEPS IN SILK SCREEN PROCEDURE 
(As photographed, top to bottom) 


1. Design is prepared in exact outline, with indication of printed 
areas and those to be left blank. Finished rendering is known 
as ‘Master Drawing”, and film is cut from this. 


2. Film is taped over master drawing and future print areas are cut 
out with sharp knife. Be careful to cut only film layer and not 
that beneath. 


3. Outlined areas are peeled off. Where film is removed, areas will 
print. Solid areas covered by film will not. 


4. Film adheres to screen by dissolving process using ‘‘adhering 
liquid.”” Remove the backing paper now. The remaining stencil 
is thus exposed to paint penetration. Areas around film are 
blocked off with lacquer screen filler. You are now ready to print. 


5. Pour paint into screen and push across exposed area with squee- 
gee. In paper printing, frame is hinged to “backboard” and one 
swipe of squeegee will make the print. 
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“COCKTAILS”: A Groff Original 


Modern decor for home or bar 


How many of us have attempted to find tust the right drapery 
fabric, table cloth or lampshade design to go with a certain color of 
wallpaper, paint, china, or ceramic lamp-base and not succeeded in 
finding what we had in mind! How many times has the art de- 
partment of a school been called upon to produce posters for a cer- 
tain occasion! Somehow, the time was always too short; especially 
if they were to be hand-painted. Silk-screening is the solution to 
these problems. 


Simple, one-color jobs are frequently the most stunning in ef- 
fect. These are the easiest to produce because no problem of registra- 
tion is involved to make various color-separations match up. Only 
the item which is to be printed must be registered in one definite 
place and the screen placed in its proper position to produce the im- 
pression desired. Once this registration has been set up, it is easy 
to print thousands of the same item. 


With the exception of learning to cut film, which does require 
several hours of consistent practice, the remaining steps in the pro- 
cess involve no secrets or skills which the average person cannot 
easily learn. There are many well-illustrated books available on 
silk-screen printing, but, as in most crafts, the best way to learn 1s 
by actually doing tt. 


Any good art store carries silk-screen equipment, and in larger 
cities special silk-screen supply houses are ready to serve you. 


The silk-screen process is of great aid and interest to the art 
instructor. Not only does it stimulate creative thinking and eager- 
ness to learn, but the tremendous speed with which prints can be 
made and the thrill of accomplishment is unusually congenial to 
class-room discipline. 


In high schools and professional schools, where it is possible to 
take up more intricate aspects of design for silk screen, (1.e. multi- 
color jobs or fine lettering for advertising and other purposes), the 
sense of production-efficiency can be developed even more strongly. 
Silk-screen printing is a fascinating hobby, but it is a/so a lucrative 
profession, encompassing a great variety of possible fields. 


Wallpapers and drapery fabrics belong in a joint category. Place 
mats, table cloths, guest towels, etc., are another. Silk scarves be- 
longs to a field all its own, as do dress and plouse fabrics. And nat- 
urally, there are any number of categories for paper printing to 
which the student may aspire. Posters, advertising, boxes, wrapping 
papers, greeting cards and leaflets are just a few. Last, but by no 
means least, is the use of silk-screen printing as a fine and graphic 
art. 


All silk screen work shown has been printed with Prang 
textile colors. 
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NURSERY CURTAINS: by Katheli Schaad 


Designed by an 8-year-old student 


As in the art of lithography, silk-screen may be used to re- 
produce a modern oil painting. The three-dimensional quality of the 
print makes possible the finest and richest likeness to the original. 
Such a choice would, of course, bring with it the additional satis- 
faction derived from all graphic arts. . . . The possibility of making 
more than one of the same print. A great choice of fascinating tex- 
tures, rough outlines and dry-brush effects may be achieved, adding 
further artistic challenge to an already interesting technique. 


The market of fields mentioned for silk-screen possibilities is 
essentially a /uxury market. It is, however, these markets which de- 
mand the most constant stimulation. Commercial suecess in this field 
depends largely on the individual and his ingenuity of thought, de- 
sign, production skill and speed. The field is wide open. Competition 
is great but the possibilities for success are al:vays present. @ 


Novel idea—animal and flower print silk screen on child’s dress. Designed 
by Veva Porter for Bamberger of Modesto, Calif. 
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NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


THE TWILIGHT ZONE 


of american architecture 


#2 IN A SERIES 


"It looks to me as if man were born an artist and had to be made 
over into a profiteer.”’ 


article by 


RALPH M. PEARON 


N a previous article I briefly outlined our 19th Century decline 
into a dark age of architectural art. This catastrophe was based 
on ignorance, fear and the inevitable prompting of a desire to 
escape to an unearned respectability through copying of the great 
arts of other ages. Our idols were the Greek, Roman and Gothic 
architect of the past. This cultural immaturity, I pointed out, could, 


. theoretically, lead to the extinction of a culture. In our case, how- 


ever, it would not do so, because the inborn creative sense in man 
cannot be killed; it will reassert itself and drive, in spite of all ob- 
stacles, toward a normal and healthy fruition. Our architectural 
history amply demonstrates that the two forces—escape and fruition 
—have always been at work and that the latter began to gain the 
upper hand late in the last century and has continued to gain ever 


BOK SINGING TOWER: 


—Lincoln Steffens 


increasing acceptance thereafter. The philosophy of escape to bor- 
rowed safety is by no means vanquished, but it is well on the way 
to being superceded by functional honesty and its by-product, dis- 
tinction. There have been (and still are) many confusions and mix- 
ing of the two opposed forces; it is these that constitute our twilight 
zone. 

Since in this brief space, a survey of the many examples of archi- 
tecture that mark each stage of our development is impossible, I can 
only present in evidence a few typical examples and let them stand 
for all of their type. For our Twilight Zone, two cases will serve 
as well as any—the Bok Singing Tower in Florida and the State 
Capital Building in Nebraska. 


THE MOUNTAIN LAKE SINGING TOWER 


Mr. Bok’s idealistic creation of a sanctuary for birds and men on 
Florida’s highest point, Iron Mountain, with its intended flowering 
of man’s highest genius in the central shrine—the Singing Tower, 
presents a clean-out esthetic issue. Can an old and a new ideaology 
be combined in a single contemporary work of art? The Tower is of 
modified Gothic architecture; the decorations are local and in the 
spirit of today. The intention and the assumed achievement are 
stated by Mr. Bok in these words: 

“Harmony with the surrounding Sanctuary and the spirit 
of the Carillon, as well as its practical requirements, have 
been the inspiration of this Singing Tower. Like a great 

. symphony in stone, it rises out of the soul and soil of 
its people. And it is this purely racial genius, flowing 
through a noble simplicity of outline, the use of native ma- 
terials and an expression in its art of the life around it, that 
makes the Singing Tower an idiom of true American archi- 
tecture ... and yet keeps it at one with the long tradition of 
all Singing Towers and their particular meaning in our 
civilization.” 

In these words and the Tower which they interpret, half the ar- 
gument for an autonomous, participating expression in art is won. 
The materials are native and the decorations interpret their own 
time and place. But the dominant form of the building itself must 
still be lifted from a long distant time and a very different Euro- 
pean locale, in order to symbolize the oneness of all Singing Towers 
and their meaning to us. Is an “idiom of true American architec- 
ture’ so achieved? Or is this concept an illogical hangover of the 
esthetic decadence from which we are so slowly emerging? 

We grant that the oneness of all Singing Towers should, in this 
contemporary structure, be symbolized. Granted we want to carry 
on and add to the great traditions of the past. The issue, then, is 
this; shall we so acknowledge and honor the past by copying its 
major forms to our own creative discredit, or shall we fashion our 
own symbolic tribute—to the honor both of the great past and to 
ourselves ? 

The latter course seems so infinitely more adult and responsible. 
Copying is such a meager tribute to the past, such a confession of 
impotence and negation in the present. Posterity and its historians 
can write but one verdict—decadent—across the face of our proud 
costly replicas of earlier creations. It is for the timidity of these 
easy escapes we shall be remembered—and effaced from the pages 
of future cultural history. Perhaps it is a Christian self-abnegation 
which compels the self-effacement of our Riverside Churches, our 
cathedrals of St. John the Divine, our Supreme Court Buildings, our 
imitation Parthenons and Pantheons. Perhaps. 

It is the decorations—within the Gothic windows and on inside 
walls—that do credit to the Bok Tower. In the windows and in 
panels on outside walls, the trees and birds of Florida are woven 
into open and low-relief patterns. These decor in bronze and stone, 
delight the eye with symbols which have direct, contemporary meat- 
ing. So did the Greeks create decorations expressive of their own 
mythology, their own philosophy. So did the sculptors of the Gothic 

(please turn to page 22) 
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THE LOUVRE 


fabulous palace of art will be visited by quarter-million students 
and professionals this summer 


Paris is 2,000 years old and this summer, it is estimated 
that a quarter of a million art-minded students and 
teachers will troop through the ten miles of corridors that 
comprise the Louvre, world’s greatest collection of master- 
works in the fine arts field. 

Construction of the Palace de le Louvre was begun during 
the reign of Francois I, and for many centuries the impres- 
sive collection of buildings was used as the dwelling place 
of French royalty. Among its inhabitants were names like 
Catherine de Medici, Louis XIII and Louis X VI, Napoleon, 
Marie Antoinette and Henry IV. 

It takes a force of more than two hundred guards to pro- 
tect the incalculable fortune in paintings and sculpture with- 
in its grim, time-stained walls. (Even this retinue proved 
insufficient to prevent its most valuable possession, Leonardo 
da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa’, from being razored from its frame 
and stolen, early in the 20th Century. Months later, the 
painting was recovered, but since that time no master-thief 
has dared to try his hand at art collecting.) This painting, 
incidentally, was the first acquisition when Francois I pur- 
chased it for his palace and subsequently handed it down to 
the kings who followed his occupancy. Today, the collection 
cannot be rivalled by the totals in Russia’s Hermitage, and 
the N. Y. Metropolitan Museum’s collection combined! 

The Louvre is actually many buildings, loosely arranged 
about a massive courtyard. Of its eighteen hundred rooms, 
only about one hundred-fifty are used for display purposes. 
The remainder serve as government offices, restoration 
rooms, laboratories and special events chambers. But in 
these 150 rooms one can count over 272,000 art treasures. 

In the central hall stands the ageless criterion of feminine 
beauty, Venus de Milo. Twenty-five centuries old, the arm- 
less statue lay for almost two thousand years under the 
surface of the sea off the coast of Greece. 

Each series of chambers contains the finest art of Greece, 
Italy, France, Spain, the Low Countries, Germany, England 
and America, as well as other major and smaller countries. 
It was once estimated that, were the pieces offered for sale 
m toto the asking price might well be over $3 billion. Of 
course, this is a theoretical figure, since few of the treasures 
have ever had an actual market price. During the recent 
war, the most fragile pieces were hidden from the invading 
Nazis in out-of-the-way museums, cellars, caves and mines, 
to prevent them from damage by the expected bombings 
of the Luftwaffe and AAF. 

The largest part of the collection can be found in the 
Great Hall and its environs. The Central Corridor stretches 
850 feet in length and is thirty-five feet wide. In cold sta- 
tistics, the Louvre covers 45 acres of ground adjacent to the 
Seine River, and is a half mile in length to the walking 
visitor. All its paintings, sculptures and portfolios cannot be 
seen in much less than two hundred hours of strolling 
through the maze of corridors and floors. 

Art lovers can obtain the services of expert copyists, who, 
employed through the museum, will make an excellent re- 
production for a reasonable figure. Their easels stud the 
corridors and student artists are welcomed with their equip- 
ment. Photography is permitted. ©@ 


WORLD’S LOVELIEST WOMAN: Venus de Milo lay for centuries under 
the sea. 


COPIES MADE ON ORDER: Expert reproductions can be ordered through 
the museum at moderate cost. 
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eyedropper ETCHING: 
(continued from page 9) 


grounding technique, but, unfortunately, ball ground 1s of- 
ten vulnerable when laid over etched work, unless unwork- 
ably thick. By rolling a little thinner than usual and then 
regrounding with liquid ground extra thin (diluted with 
ether), one can obtain a translucent, impervious ground with 
a clear view of the linework underneath. It is easy to etch 
corrections this way. 
PRINTING 

Deposit a little etching ink (Weber's ts excellent) ona 
glass slab, and with reducing oil and spatula, work it into 
creamy-stiff consistency. (Figure 10.) With homemade 
cotton dabber ink the warmed plate. (Figure 11.) Wipe 
off with a tarleton cloth pad, until the surface is nearly 
cleared and shows a dull glow. (Figure 12.) With the heel 
of the palm, swiftly sweep the remaining surface ink onto 
a newspaper, being careful not to pull it out of the etched 
lines. (Figure 13.) The plate is now quite bright (some- 
times a little whiting dusted over the palm will help) and 
ready for “dragging”. Warm it again, and lightly drag a 
soft, flattened roll of cheesecloth over the plate, quivering- 
ly. (Figure 14.) This will slightly pull the ink, greatly 
enhancing the final result. You are now ready to print. 
But first a word about the paper. 

Pass each sheet through a tray of water (Figure 15.) 
and lay in a wet pile between sections of dry newspaper 
overnight. These will absorb the excess, but it is trial and 
error; and the commonest cause of failures 1s overwet paper. 
Sandwich all papers between glass overnight. (Figure 16.) 

Lay the inked plate face up on the bed of the etching 
press. Over this place the damp paper. Next, a blotter to 
take up the moisture. (Figure 17.) Finally, the heavy felt 
blankets to evenly distribute the pressure. (These are 
usually furnished with the press.) Wuth the regulator 
screws set at proper pressure, pass all together under the 
roller. Now comes the climax of all your efforts! Care- 
fully take up the felts and blotter and gently lift the paper 
from the plate. (Figure 18.) If all has gone well it will 
have taken the inked impression from the plate as a perfect 
little composition in miniature. ©@ 


WHERE TO OBTAIN MATERIALS 


ETCHING PRESSES, ACIDS, COPPER, ETC.: GRAPHIC 
CHEMICAL CO., P.O. Box 27, 714 Ardmore Av., Villa Park, IIl. 
F. WEBER CO., 1220 Buttonwood Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
REMBRANDT GRAPHIC ARTS, 165 East 60th Street, New York 
22, N.Y. W. C. KIMBER, Cromer Street, Tankerton St. Wks., 
London W.C. 1, England. 

OTHER SUPPLIES (except presses): CRONITE CO., 35 
Park Pl., New York, N.Y. W. H. SNYDER CO., 88 Walker 
Street, N.Y.C. E. C. MULLER, 61-63 Frankfort St., N.Y.C. KURT 
ORBAN CO., INC., 21 West Street, N.Y.C., 6. JOHN SELLERS 
& SONS, 66 West Broadway, N.Y.C. 7. 

EYE-DROPPERS, TRAYS, GOLD TEST, OR GLASS STOP: 
PERED BOTTLES: Any drug store, photo supply stores, or phar- 
maceutical supply stores. Or: HENRY PAULSON & CO., 131 So. 
Wabash, Chicago, Ill. WILIAM DIXON CO., 32-36 East Kinney 
St., Newark 1, N.J. They also sell lenses and certain tools for etch- 
ing. 

° PRICES FOR SUPPLIES 

PRESSES: Table types used to sell for $10 or under, but seem 

to have been discontinued. Art schools sometimes have presses one 


may use. 
ADDITIONAL SUPPLIES: 


COPPERPLATES: Acids—$1.00 per pint. Miniatures, 25c ea. 
PAPERS: 20c to $1.00 per sheet. GROUNDING ROLLER: $4.00. 
LIQUID GROUND: $1.00. BALL GROUND: $1.00. NEEDLES: 
$1.00 (or make your own.) INK: 50c per tube. LENSES, $2.00 to 
$10.00 at jewelers. PLATE OIL: 50c. SCRAPERS, BURNISHERS: 
$2.00 each. 

BOOKS ON ETCHING 

THE ART OF ETCHING: by Ernest Lumsden, (1929) E. 
Weyhe, 749 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., $5.00 (Published in London). 

MAKING AN ETCHING: by Levon West. Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C. $3.50. 

THE PRINTING OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS by 
David Strang. All about printing; invaluable. Also from Weyhe. 
$5.00. (Published in London.) © 
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ART ROOM FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL PRESENTS A STIMULATING ARTICLE FOR ART EDUCATORS 


LEON L. WINSLOW 


Director of Art Education, Baltimore, Md. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. W. CARLSON 


Designer for E. H. Sheldon & Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


ITH a view to providing more effectively for the needs of classes 

in art in elementary and secondary schools, the writer has, with 
the help of teachers, supervisors, and the manufacturers of school 
equipment and furniture, drawn up the accompanying specifications 
for art rooms, including art workshops, studios, and art service 
rooms. Many of the suggestions contained in the specifications that 
follow should apply equally to other rooms in the school building. 


LOCATION OF ART DEPARTMENT 


There are no better facilities available for selling the school pro- 
gram to the community than those offered by the art department. 
Due to the display features appropriately connected with present- 
day art education, the rooms for carrying it on should be grouped 
near the main entrance of the building. 


Art departments in new buildings and in reconstructed old ones 
should, due to the very nature of a subject which is colorful, creative, 
and exciting, be on the ground floor and so iocated as to facilitate 


the delivery of such materials as wood, plaster, clay and sometimes 
metal and stone for use in craftwork, sculpture, and some other arts. 

Since the art department is often called upon to make scenery 
and properties for plays, operettas, and other school performances, it 
is also desirable that the rooms for art should be in close proximity 
to the stage of the auditorium or assembly room, if there is one in 
the building. 


SPACE 


Recommendations for elementary school buildings, where art is 
not taught by special teachers, should include an art service room. 
This art service room located near the entrance to the building and 
containing general resource facilities for teachers and classes 
throughout the entire building is half the size of a standard class- 
room and should be furnished with built-in storage cupboards ex- 
tending along one side only, exactly like those to be specified later 
for the back of the studio unit. The art-service room should have 
display windows cut through the partition separating the room from 


The modern art room is functional. 


Here, a suggested use of built-in cabinets. 
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the hallway. The room is furnished with a desk, chairs, and general 
equipment including such items as a portable table, a kiln, and tools 
for light woodwork and metalwork. 


Recommendations for art rooms for elementary schools where 
the services of specially trained art teachers are available, should in- 
clude one or more studios. These rooms should be equivalent in size 
to two standard classrooms. The art department in a particular 
elementary or secondary school building may, therefore, according 
to the size of the school, embrace but a single studio or several stu- 
dios and an art-service room. 


A complete art department in a secondary school, art school, or 
college might appropriately include studios for such courses as gen- 
eral art, painting, sculpture, arts and crafts, commercial art, archi- 
tecture, and theater art respectively. The geographical location of 
the school would, of course, often influence the type of activities to 
be carried on. 


In large school buildings where more than one studio is required, 
the need for room accommodations may be met by providing multi- 
ples of this unit and, if the department is large enough, by including 
an office (art-service room) for the head of the department. 


Including any number of art studios in a standard large school 
building should involve no unusual modification in the plans for any 
building, in which an exhibition area may be formed by placing the 
units opposite each other along both sides of the usual corridor, 
their respective display windows arranged directly opposite each 
other. 


The display feature is such an important aspect of the art edu- 
cation program that providing facilities for showing exhibits may be 
justified to the extent of including in the plans for new buildings a 
wider hallway. The width of the hallway should be of a size suffi- 
cient to make possible the placing of one studio across the end of it, 
the corridor thus becoming a school museum, illuminated by fluores- 
cent-lighted display windows and by similarly illuminated free- 
standing museum cases placed centrally and opposite the doors and 
blank walls. These cases should be approximately 4 by 8 feet in plan 
and 6 feet high. Each should have four plate-glass sides and a plate- 
glass top and should be mounted on a base with sliding plyweod 
doors. These cases are best illuminated by an adjustable inconspicu- 
ous spotiight placed in the ceiling directly above the center of the 
case. The needs for industrial arts, home economics, and science, as 
well as art, could also be met by adapting the art rooms described to 
‘the needs peculiar to these areas, and a building thus planned to ac- 
commodate the various departments. 


The studio and art-service rooms described have been function- 
ally designed for convenience, with no piece of furniture or equip- 
ment extending more than 7 feet above the floor, which makes all 
shelving within easy reach of persons of average height. The gen- 
eral art studio, shown in accompanying illustration, is equipped with 
large movable tables, chairs with rack beneath seat for holding books, 
and a large square workbench equipped with a vise at each corner, a 
kiln and other pieces of equipment for general use in carrying on 
arts and crafts activities. 

Placed opposite the outside windows of the studio and against 
the interior wall, not far from the back door of the room is a cor- 
rosion-resistant sink with drain boards at both ends. The advantages 
of this lifetime material include perfect resistance to abrasion and to 
stains of all kinds, with no chance of chipping or breaking. The sink 
has cupboards beneath it for keeping ceramic and other materials. 
Above it are wooden cupboards for additional storage. 


NEEDED CABINETWORK 


At the front of the room an assembly of cabinetwork should in- 
clude two tall wardrobes with hinged doors, one of which is equipped 
with eight adjustable shelves. At the center there should be a chalk- 
board concealing a cabinet with three shelves, with tackboard at 
either side. There should also be at either side of and below the 
chalkboard, built-in cabinets consisting of a deep table-high section 
for filing illustrative material and pupils’ work. Included too are 
open shelves with compartments for standard and oversize books and 
plates, vertical letter-size files, cupboards with hinged doors and two 
shelves each. One of these cupboards should be metal lined for hold- 
ing clay products in process of making, as indicated in the illustra- 
tion. 

Across the back wall space, built-in cabinetwork should in- 
clude table-high sections of varying sizes, two taller vertical files 
for large paper stock or pupils’ work, and six upper cabinets. It is 
recommended that all of the cabinets have flush doors because these 
are more easily cleaned and modern in appearance. All shelves must 
be adjustable to make the cupboards adaptable for all types of stor- 
age. Workmanship and finish as well as good qualities of all ma- 
terials used will contribute to the utility and lie of the cabinetwork. 


ELECTRICAL FACILITIES 


In addition to natural lighting there should be adequate artificial 
lighting for dark days and evenings, adjustable spotlights with lou- 
vers, installed in the ceiling and near the ceiling on the outside wall 
to illuminate the chalkboard, tackboards and evaluation stand at the 
front of the room, demonstrations, works of art, and the work of 


A corridor show window makes an excellent display of student art work. 
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STORAGE | 


STORAGE |BOOKS 


DISPLAY CAISES | 


A suggested plan to incorporate into your General Art Studio. 


students for discussion and criticism. 


It is recommended that the general room i'lumination be so ar- 
ranged in three circuits that the lighting fixtures nearest the hallway 
may be operated independently from the other lights in the room, 
and the spotlights independently of these. 


In order that visual aids may be used effectively opaque shades 
or curtains should be installed at all openings that admit daylight 
If roller shades are used there should be one wile shade provided for 
each group of windows. Suitable ventilation facilities should be in- 
cluded in the plans of the building in order that there may be plenty 
of fresh air when the room is darkened. 

There should be electric outlets for stereopticon, motion-picture 
projector, kiln and other appliances, properly located. Outlets for 
kiln and other appliances should have wiring heavier than standard. 


TACKBOARD AND CHALKBOARD 


There should be bulletin board, of cork or of homasote, installed 
on the wall and elsewhere for the display of illustrative material and 
pupils’ work as indicated in the illustrations. A chalkboard of stand- 


-ard height should be located at the center of the front wall, with 


tackboard at either side of it. An eight-foot :oll-type prismatic or 
dull white stereopticon screen should be installed directly above the 
chalkboard. There should be two sections of multiservice chalkboard 
fixture installed on wall, near the front door of the room. These ad- 
justable surfaces also afford excellent areas for display and at which 
students may work. 


CORRIDOR SHOW WINDOWS 


Display cases with glass shelves should be built into the wall 
that separates the classroom from the hallway proper. These are 
for the showing of flat and three-dimensional work, and are equipped 
with shelves of heavy plate glass. The cases are furnished with fixed 
plate-glass windows flush with the corridor wall. Hinged doors on 
the room side should be of laminated wood covered with tackboard 
on both sides. Beneath this unit and opening into the room, but not 
into the hallway, are storage cupboards. All of the cases should be 
adequately lighted. 

Collections of pupils’ work and art objects, prints and books lent 
by the public library and art museum may be arranged in these win- 
dow cases, the students being given an important part in the prep- 
aration and arrangement of the exhibits shown. 


SUMMARILY SPEAKING 


The art room described may serve as the standard minimum for 
both general or vocational schools. Although planned primarily for 


elementary and secondary schools, the art unit described will be 
found readily adaptable to the professional art school, college, and 
university, especially to the institution engaged in the preparation 
of art teachers, and to the art museum and public library where 
facilities are often needed for carrying on an educational program. 
The unit should also be adaptable to the hospital where occupational 
therapy rooms are necessary for the rehabilitation of patients. @ 


Twilight Zone of AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: (continued from page 16) 


cathedrals create their interpretations of the saints and sinners of 
the Christian epic. 


As I see it, there is a fundamental paradox in the high-minded 
creed stated by Mr. Bok. Transplanted Gothic architecture is not 
in “harmony with the surrounding sanctuary,’ nor is it a “folk- 
spiritual which rises out of the soul and soil of its people.” It is 
exactly because it fails to gain these worthy ends that the note it 
strikes is one of discord instead of harmony. It is this discord (of 
the Tower itself) that places the enterprise in our Twilight Zone 
of American culture. 


THE NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


The Nebraska State Capitol at Lincoln relegates itself to our 
architectural Twilight Zone when considered as a whole. We must 
include its decorations, since a building cannot be divorced from 
such. 

The Capitol building itself, in this case, marks a great gain over 
the importation of a foreign style. It is honest and functional. Con- 
sidered alone, therefore, it marks an important step in the beginning 
of our return to creative self-reliance. It is an unmistakable sign 
of our long delayed awakening from antiquarian sleep. And the 
decorations, in their contemporary themes, are also healthy. On 
these two counts we may well be proud of this architectural flower- 
ing on our Western prairies. 


The supplementary points which, by their character, pull down 
the whole to a middle-ground appraisal, stem more from the person- 
alities of the State authorities, the architect and artists involved, and 
their equipment for the big task, than from the plan itself. These 
demand investigation. The architect commissioned by the State was 
Bertram G. Goodhue. The main artist, selected by him, was Lee 
Lawrie. The interior decorations were executed by a heterogenous 
group of decorative artists. (please turn page) 
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AS REVIEWED BY JANET COLE 


ALL BOOKS RECOMMENDED MAY BE ORDERED THRU “DESIGN.” 


Send check, with title of book and publisher, to: 
“Book Editor,”” DESIGN Magazine, 337 South High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


PICTURE AND PATTERN MAKING BY CHILDREN 
R. R. Thomlinson 


Studio-Crowell $6.00 


Art for children is no longer a dull task, but an exciting experience. 
Here is included the history of art teaching in schools, modern aims 
and methods, principles and their application and a discussion of 
native talent in children. 24 color plates and 250 monochrome 
illustrations grouped as to age, subject matter, media employed, 
and influences. 144 pages. 


TWENTY PAINTERS AND HOW THEY WORK: 
Ernest W. Watson 


Watson-Guptill $10.00 


The philosophies, materials, methods, and final results of an artist 
at work provides inspiration and new ideas. Here are 20 interviews 
of painters in their own studios, with emphasis on work in oils, and 
specific directions concerning media. Many illustrations, 20 in color. 


Majorie Whitney 
$1.00 


THEORY OF COLOR 
Wm. C. Brown Co. 


A rather complex work book concerned with the dispersion and 
refraction of light, and pigmentation. Valuable for older students 
of college or a school of art or design. 26 pages. 


Hans Tietze 
$6.50 


TITIAN 
Phaidon 


One of the most complete monographs available on Titian, the 
symbol of Venetian art. The biographical-critical text includes 
opinions of other critics as well as the author’s own. 328 black and 
white plates; 8 in color. © 


VITAL BOOK FOR ART EDUCATORS! 


The new, 1951 American Edu- 
cational Directory puts you in 
touch with literally thousands of 
art supervisors, teachers and ad- 
ministrators throughout the U.S. 
Names, descriptions of activities, 
addresses. 


Other sections of this massive 
book inform you about schools of 
every type— public and private 
schools, high schools, colleges, 
universities, trade and vocational 
schools. 46 different classifica- 
tions! 


A classified source list of in- 
; structional materials, organized un- 
der subject areas. 


Librarians and school buyers can now have a handy, comprehensive mail- 
ing list of reputable suppliers, classified under product headings. This 
list and all other sections are organized by states. DESIGN Magazine 
calls it: “Most useful publication for school administrators, job hunters 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 


35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Twilight Zone of AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: (Continued from page 16) 

This capitol building is different. It does not echo any previous 
style. The great forms are simple, massive and functional. The 
contrasts are dramatically realized—a low, broad, main building 
against the height of the sturdy central tower, the heavy weight of 
masonry in that tower against the delicate tracery of the window 
verticals. Consider also its dominant dome and statue of the Sower 
high atop as foils for the cubic and rectangular masses of all other 
forms. These contrasts and their right proportions spell good form 
design; they have the basic logic always present in a genuine art. 
The massive simplicity seems fitting, as if it symbolized the great 
power of this young democracy—and grew inevitably out of its sur- 
rounding prairies. But—this building was designed by Bertram 
Goodhue, famed for his masterly diluting of Gothic cathedrals. How 
could he create a simple, honest, functional structure in actual har- 
mony with its setting? 


Light is thrown on this question by Lee Lawrie in his publication 
of a series of letters exchanged between himself and Mr. Goodhue 
at the time the latter was drawing plans for the competition for this 
capitol. He reports Goodhue as saying, “I have been invited to 
take part in a competition for the Nebraska State Capitol and to 
name a sculptor. But you are Gothic.” To this Lawrie replied, de- 
fensively, “Well, I’m not as Gothic as you are, to be sure.” Later, 
Goodhue showed Lawrie the drawings from time to time and “was 
happy and excited, as he had been when I first knew him and was 
on down through the years whenever the bounds of his design were 
those imposed by his own imagination, rather than by the needs and 
desires of owners or donors.” A most illuminating remark. This 
famous Gothic style architect was “happy and excited” when he 
could follow his own imagination. He was transcending his training 
and years of practice by “drawing a building that could be under- 
stood in mass and detail by the plainsman, the lawmaker and also 
by the artist who passed by.” 


On winning the contest Goodhue formally invited Lawrie to be 
the official sculptor—an invitation that was inspired, perhaps, by a 
feeling of fellowship for a brother craftsman whose mistraining for 
the task in hand quite equalled his own. “I was not at all Gothic,” 
explained Lawrie, “when I first met Goodhue in the nineties. Then, 
as were many young sculptors of that day with an architectural 
bent, I was striving in the style of the Italian Renaissance. The 
Gothic manner did seem almost natural to me from the start, but I 
am certain, nevertheless, that I should never have come to be re- 
garded as a Gothic sculptor, nor have seen the beauties possible in 
that style, had they not been revealed to me by Goodhue himself.” 


These letters were written and the work on the capitol was in 
progress in 1920. This was seven years after the debut of the Mod- 
ern Movement in this country and twenty years after its slow birth 
in Paris. In those years any artist who was the victim of the 
academic art education in skilled copying of nature and other styles 
typical of that day, could have reoriented himself and relearned the 
universal art that is in man, instead of in a style. He could do this, 
that is to say, if he had it in him. Mr. Lawrie has not found within 
himself the power to overcome his inheritance. His sculptures are a 
hybrid of cheap and easy decoration imposed over naturalism—a 
thin veneer on a shaky base. And these are the works that “grace” 
the outside of the impressive building, from the crowning glory of 
the Sower far aloft, to the massive low-reliefs on outer walls. 


In contrast to the sculptural weakness of Lawrie, there is, I un- 
derstand, somewhere within the Capitol, a frieze designed and ex- 
ecuted by Robert Garrison. It portrays the adventures of immigrant 
wagon trains on their pioneering drives westward across the un- 
tamed prairies. Here are forms of weary men, women and oxen 
that are in character instead of prettified. If this type of sculpture 
had ornamented the outside of this great building there would have 
been realized a synthesis between architecture and decoration ex- 
pressive of a genuine renaissance. As it is, the discord of architec- 
tural form and non-architectural decoration measurably weakens, 
if it does not destroy, the art of the whole. 


The interior decorations of the Nebraska State Capitol are taken 
from the history of their own region. The Indians, the buffaloes, 
the wagon trains belong. But, as works of art, they are pathetic. 
Mediocre, mistrained talents, unable to cope with the demands of 
functional design, made pretty, stylized, decorative Indians (which 
are a travesty of the genuine art of the American Indians). And 
there are romanticized maidens (symbolizing the standardized ideal- 
isms of Temperance, Faith, Justice, Wisdom and the like) and a 
medley of meaningless, abstract, decorative motifs swiped from his- 
tory books. The medley in this vast interior cries aloud to the 
present and the future an indelible record of our immaturity in liv- 
ing the art experience, our tragic divorce from the great art tradi- 
tion of the ages. 


The decorations, then, pull a distinguished building down to the 
average level which marks our twilight zone of architectural art. 
In this case, however, it is not the mixing of two remote styles that 
gets the result, but the unfortunate attempt to blend good and bad 
design. A genuine art must penetrate all parts of a whole. © 
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I'll see you in... 


“THE COMMERCIAL ART ISSUE” 


(OUT MAY 25, 1951) 


KED STEFFEN is one of America’s outstand- 
ing commercial illustrators. Millions see his work 
in national magazines and newspapers—Johnson’s 
Wax, Northwest Airlines, Rand McNally and Abbott 
Laboratories are just a few of the well known products 
tor whom his art work sparkles. 


F 


And he is even more well-known for his editorial illustrations in Colliers, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, Today's Woman and Esguire You'll meet him in 
DESIGN’s “Commercial Art Issue”. That's Fred, at top left. 


painted by fred steften 


You ll also go behind the scenes with the celebrated David Stone Martin, whose 
high stvled illustration technique ranks him among our contemporary master 
artists. C.B.S., Colliers, Town & Country, Seventeen, are among his clients. 
He has won the coveted “Art Directors Annual Award” four times in four 
vears. 


drawn by david stone martin 


And you will see the technique and working methods of many other successful 
commercial illustrators, cartoonists and artists. Kor example—and just a briet 
sampling—Ray Prohaska, Barbara Schwinn, Tom Hall, Dave Mink, Albert 
Dorne, Frederick Varady. .. 


painted by ray prohask, 


THE COMMERCIAL ART ISSUE will contain special sections not ordi- 
narily available to you in any other magazine of art; valuable listings of Art 
Representatives and Agencies, describing their requirements and showing their 
top talent. Another section describes useful materials and tools for the com- 
mercial artist, explaining their uses and the sources of supply. All this, in 
addition to useable articles on fashion drawing, art for television, book jacket 
design and cartooning. An entire issue devoted to the most popular of all 
helds of creative art. 


REMEMBER—the “Commercial Art Number” is available only to subscribers 
of DESIGN. Last year’s annual number was sold out within a few days of 
release. If your subscription is due for renewal—renew it early. A limited 
number of copies will be printed, and we cannot be responsible for supplying 
back numbers to any but active subscribers. 


P. 2: I'm Dave Mink. Ill see you too! 


THE COMMERCIAL ART ISSUE — OUT MAY 25th. ‘ 


limited edition being printed for subscribers only. extra copies 
sold only to regular subscribers of design magazine 
while supply lasts, at 45c each, or five copies for $2.00. 
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never before---in one complete magazine! 


Full listing of selling markets 
“ Art Agents and Art Representatives 
. Working methods of outstanding illustrators 
. Recommended art supplies and commercial schools 
\ Breaking into the commercial art side of Television 
Procedures for designing book jackets and direct mail art 


Plus many other useful features—all in: 


ANNUAL COMMERCIAL ART ISSUE... 


OUT MAY 25th 


limited edition — released to subscribers only. 


Please renew early to assure arrival of your copies. 


(see offer on reverse side) 
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